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Abstract 


Matuaism developed into a full-grown organized religion in the beginning of twentieth century, and a 
popular religion in contemporary time. Its genesis and development has sparked many questions and 
concerns for the simple reason that, a large section of Namasudra people got organized under a leader- 
ship of two anti-caste leaders of Bengal, namely Harichand Thakur and Guruchand Thakur, and invented 
a new religion for the so-called untouchables of Bengal. The present article is an attempt to historicize 
the nascent journey of Matuaism from second half of nineteenth century till present time, and to criti- 
cally evaluate its religious doctrine that primarily dismantles Brahminical hegemony as enunciated and 
canonized in the Rig Veda and other religious texts. Drawing within the framework of anti-caste move- 
ments, the present article evaluates Matuaism as a resistant religion to Brahminical hegemony on the 
one hand, and justifies its theology as a praxis solely devoted to public welfare and utilitarianism on the 
other. The so-called untouchables of Bengal who did not have any social identity and respect, invented 
their own religion and secured their social and cultural identity through authentic representation of 
their religious culture. 
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Introduction 


History of religious movement is equally a history of social and cultural movement (Campbell, 2010, 
p. 314). The genesis and development of any organized religion is rooted in its regional and social con- 
texts. Rise of Buddhism in the sixth century Bc in North India is inseparably related to the then social 
scenario that witnessed the rise of Brahminical casteism (Ambedkar, 1989, pp. 153-54). Rise of Sikhism 
in the fifteenth-century Punjab in north India is another example of how social and religious conditions 
moulded and shaped this religious movement that also addressed the evils of Brahminical casteism 
(Singh, 2009, p. 15). It is obvious that a critical interrogation into the relation between religious move- 
ments and social movements in any given time and region needs to be elucidated. The present article 
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undertakes a critical study of Matuaism, a new religion the genesis of which calls for a historical and 
cultural analysis of the social and cultural dimensions of the historic Namasudra movement flourished in 
the erstwhile East Bengal in the late nineteenth century. In this respect, the present article draws an 
outline in the following sequences: caste-based-hierarchy in Bengal right from the time of Ballal Sena; 
cultural marginalization of Namasudra community; social and cultural landscape of nineteenth century 
Bengal; social and cultural movements by Namasudra community; the rise of Matuaism as distinct reli- 
gion; educational and social changes occurred among Namasudras since the rise of Matuaism; and more 
importantly, present sociopolitical dimension of Matuaism in Bengal. 


Review of Literature 


Since the rise of Kanshi Ram in Indian politics in 1980s, the development of Bangla Dalit literary move- 
ment in 1990s, and the centenary celebration of Ambedkar’s birthday, writers, activists, and intellectuals 
of Namasudra community have resurrected themselves anew with fresh intellectual stimuli and made a 
significant contribution in the Dalit epistemology. With their rise in creative and intellectual field, schol- 
ars have also focused on their history and culture. Usually, the Namasudra movement and the Matua 
religion have become a common topic of research and critical enquiry. In his latest paper, Mandal 
(2022b) argues that Harichand Thakur, the founder of Matuaism, was critical of Buddhism, Vaishnavism, 
and Vedantism (p. 14). Yet, his formation of a new religion for untouchable Chandals was a kind of 
amalgamation of Vaishana rituals and devotional songs. Mandal ranked Harichand as the earliest anti- 
caste intellectual of British Bengal, who, by virtue of his personality and organizational capacity, brought 
untouchable Chandals of Gopalganj and Faridpur under the banner of a new religion which is known as 
Matuaism. In this respect, Harichand’s Matuaism can be called an anti-caste religious movement, rather 
than a Hinduized reform movement, like the Kshatriyaization movement of Rajbanshi community. 
Mandal’s evaluation of Harichand’s religion as ‘spiritual discourse structured in terms of material 
requirements of the poor Dalits’ throws new insight into Matua theology (Mandal, 2022b, pp. 15—16). 
Mondal (2021), unlike other scholars, discusses many ritualistic practices of the Matua Namasudras, 
especially Hari Sabha, Baruni Mela, Matua music, folk theatre, Kabigan, and provides us with an under- 
standing that the religious tradition of Matua followers is a blending of folk culture of Bengal and new 
religious rituals of Matuaism. In his research, he takes a cultural turn, and does not constrain his observa- 
tion on sociopolitical dimension of the Namasudra movement only (pp. 60—63; 65—69; 73-79; 89-96). 
Das (2021) historicizes the social mobility of the Namasudra community during the British period, 
especially from 1870s onwards, and he shows that Matua religion was an essential aspect of their com- 
munity mobilization (pp. 406—407). Biswas (2021) overviews the folkloric aspects of Matua religion by 
stating that, right from its development, it absorbed many puranic or mythological contents from wider 
Hindu mythology (pp. 713-715). Lahiri (2020) in his thesis submitted at the Department of Sociology, 
North Bengal University, has done a fundamental work on the organizational history of Matua 
Mahasangha in West Bengal. It is undoubtedly the apex body of Matua religion in India. Ray (2019) 
critically reflects how Namasudra community constructed a new religion for them as an essential part of 
their cultural identity which could not have been so successful otherwise in Brahmin-dominated cultural 
ambience in Bengal (pp. 618—620). Some scholars evaluate Matuas in terms of electoral vote bank, since 
Brahminical politics in West Bengal and their media consistently attempt to reduce a large number 
of Namasudra population into a political bait (Bandyopadhyay, 2012, pp. 71-73; Chatterjee, 2012, 
pp. 69-70; Ghosh, 2014, p. 4; Sinharay, 2016, pp. 12—16). In contradiction to politicization of Matuas, 
Biswas (2015) shows how Matua religion destabilizes sanskritization by its theological interpretation of 
anti-Vedantism on one hand, and with its cultural articulation through rituals, songs, and literatures on 
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the other. It constructs an indigenous form of religious sophistication by focusing on domestic welfare in 
which the family is the centre (pp. 369-372). Reflecting on its anti-caste temperament, Walker (1999), 
historicizes the development of Matua religion, and outlines its recent activities. Walker shows that in 
between Islam and upper-caste cultural identity, the rise of Matuaism was a unique religious and cultural 
phenomenon. It neither absorbs Islam nor allows its followers to convert to it. On the other hand, it 
denies the authority of the Vedas and discredits the caste-based social hierarchy among its followers 
(pp. 566—569). In his recent book, Mandal (2022a) evaluates the anti-caste temperament of Matua reli- 
gion and its cultural autonomy. His study focuses on the social organization and its unifying power to 
give untouchable Chandals a sociocultural platform to reclaim their dignity and respect in caste-ridden 
Bengal (pp. 117—119). In the study of Mandal, Walker, Biswas, Matuaism is evaluated within the nine- 
teenth century anti-caste movements. Although they evaluate it within ‘a theology of emancipation’, the 
present article specifically focuses on larger historicity of caste-based hierarchy in Bengal, analyses the 
social background of the Namasudra movement, brings out the essence of Matua religion, especially its 
ethical principles and sociopolitical stronghold, and at last evaluates its resistant temperament—all put 
together, contributing to the ‘making of Matuaism’ as a new religious identity for a section of Dalit popu- 
lation in Bengal. 


Caste Phenomenon in Bengal till Nineteenth Century 


Published in 1953, The Tribes and Castes of West Bengal by Asok Mitra is a twentieth century sequel of 
A Code of Gentoo Law (1776) and a replica of Risley’s Tribes and Castes of Bengal (1892). In his book, 
Asok Mitra, like great British administrators, documented caste-based-phenomenon in West Bengal and 
reviewed the research on caste right from 1872 census report. While writing about caste and its sociocul- 
tural predicament in modern West Bengal, he compares Herbert Hope Risley with Ballal Sena (Preface 1). 
The question is: what made Asok Mitra compare Risley with a native ruler of twelfth-century Bengal? 
The answer to this question will help us trace the cultural marginalization of many indigenous groups of 
people that was caused by caste-based hierarchy the root of which lay in Brahminical religious move- 
ment. Eaton (1996) observes, ‘The migration of Indo-Aryan groups of people to Bengal delta brought a 
rich oral tradition of sacred literature and a social system with graded hierarchy’ (pp. 6-7). This 
Aryanization movement in Bengal began in two phases: the first phase was the period of epic and 
puranas, such as Ramayana, Mahabharata, among others; the second phase was the Gupta period 
and after (Ray, 1994, pp. 161—162). The political supremacy of the Gupta rulers was felt across Bengal, 
and it was Samudragupta who conquered places, like Samatata, Dinajpur, Kamrupa, and Rajshahi in 
ancient Bengal by 360 CE (Majumdar, 1971, pp. 39—40; Smith, 1914, pp. 285-286). It was a period that 
witnessed the advancement of Brahminical culture beyond north and north-west India. Right from the 
fifth century till thirteenth century, Brahminical caste pattern took proper shape in the religious and 
social lifestyle of Bengali people. Ray (1994) observes, ‘... after the eleventh century, Bengali Smrti and 
Puranic writers deliberately started to fit the social structure of Bengal under the umbrella of the fourfold 
caste division of India according to the framework and rationale of the more ancient Brahmanical Smrti’ 
(p. 161). Two texts, Brihaddharma Purana and Brahmabaibarta Purana have been credited with being 
the earliest textual proof of emergence of caste-based social hierarchy in Bengal the climax of which 
reached in the reign of Ballal Sena. During that time, there were three separate categories of caste groups 
other than Brahmin in pre-Islamic Bengal. They were ‘Sat Sudras’ or pure Sudras, ‘Asat Sudras’ or 
impure Sudras, and ‘Antyaja’ or outcastes or untouchables (Ray, 1994, pp. 165-66). Sen (1935) goes 
deeper into the mechanism of caste during the Sena dynasty. Brahmins and their religious rituals came 
to dominate the lifestyle of common people and many groups of people were degraded down into the 
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lower status compared to Brahmins (p. 480, p. 483). Dutta (1963) observes that communities, like Dom, 
Hadi, Bagdi were degraded into lower caste status, whereas Brahmins were upgraded into superior caste 
(p. 45). This order was first recorded in religious texts, such as the Rig Veda, the Manusmriti, among 
others that became the greatest source of Brahminical ideology in Bengal. Eaton (1996) perfectly con- 
textualizes the reality of Brahminical religious literature that authorizes the caste system that upgraded 
the status of Brahmins, whereas it sanctioned cultural and social marginalization for many non-Aryan 
groups of people. He (1996) writes, ‘Literature produced toward the end of this migratory process reveals 
a hierarchically ordered society headed by a hereditary priesthood, the Brahmans, and sustained by an 
ideology of ritual purity and pollution that conferred a pure status of Indo-Aryans while stigmatizing 
non-Aryans as impure “barbarous” (mleccha)’ (pp. 6-7). 

Outlined so far, caste-based hierarchy took a strong hold in Bengal by thirteenth century and social 
division was clearly demarcated and put into practice. Although Bengal was ruled by Muslim rulers from 
1204 to 1757, the religious and social dimensions of caste had not dried out from the life of common 
people. With the beginning of British rule, caste appeared to the British rulers to be the most peculiar 
social and religious phenomenon that was beyond their understanding. Dirks (2001) observes, ‘Although 
most British commentators saw the eighteenth century as a decadent prelude to and justification for 
British rule ... they nevertheless felt the need to understand India historically’ (p. 81). The society and 
culture in nineteenth-century Bengal, especially its caste-ridden society was best represented in the writ- 
ings of British administrators and missionaries. The missionaries witnessed the native people from the 
closest distance since their intention was also to win over them so that they could bring them into the 
Christian fold. British administrators of different provinces in Bengal, on the other hand, had gained 
first-hand experience and their experience resulted in a great number of ethnographic writings. In their 
writings, the social and cultural marginalization was portrayed faithfully. Herbert Hope Risley docu- 
mented caste-ridden society of Bengal in his Tribes and Castes of Bengal (1892); Dr James Wise did the 
similar work almost ten years before Risley in his Notes on Races, Castes and Trades of Eastern Bengal 
(1883). In both works, numerous marginalized castes were ethnographically represented. Bayly (1999) 
observes, “By the early nineteenth century much of central and east Bengal had become dominated by a 
rural gentry ... which contained many Brahmans’ (p. 199). The Education Commission in 1882 in its 
report on the progress of education noted down that, ‘... the native community have failed to co-operate 
with Government in promoting elementary vernacular education’ (Buckland, 1901, p. 171). In the same 
report, it was instructed by the government that indigenous schools must be open to ‘all classes and 
castes of the community, special aid being, if necessary, assignable on account of low-caste pupils’ 
(Stark, 1916, p. 112). Working among marginalized Namasudra community at Faridpur in erstwhile East 
Bengal in 1900s, Australian Baptist missionary Dr Mead (1911) observed how Brahminical caste system 
degraded the Namasudra community in villages (pp. 39-40). It was Mayo (1922) who provided a more 
realistic portrayal of native people and their marginalization in the following words: ‘They (untoucha- 
bles) may neither possess nor read the Hindu scriptures. No Brahman priest will minister them; and ... 
they may not enter a Hindu temple to worship or pray. Their children may not come to the public schools’ 
(p. 153). This was the caste phenomenon in Bengal prior to the emergence of the Namasudra movement 
and Matua religion. 


Sociocultural Background of the Namasudra Movement 


With this note that religious and cultural marginalization of many non-Aryan groups of people resulted 
from Brahminical caste system, the next course of writing will focus on how, despite such religious and 
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social barrier, Namasudra community initiated a powerful anti-caste movement in the second half of 
nineteenth century Bengal. Their movement was an inclusive one, reclaiming their religious rights first, 
and mobilizing the community people through education, social organization, and politics thereafter. In 
all these dimensions of their anti-caste movement, Matuaism has been the most identifiable and recog- 
nized nomenclature, both as a religious movement, and as a religious community. This article will outline 
the growth and development of Matuaism as a modern religious movement in South East Asia. 

Jones (1990) categorizes the socio-religious movements that emerged and matured during British 
period into two kinds: traditional and acculturative (p. 2). The former had originated in pre-colonial era 
and took inspiration from ‘indigenous forms of socio-religious dissent, with little or no influence from 
the colonial milieu’ (Jones, 1990, p. 3). It was characterized by absence of anglicized leaders, and a lack 
of intellectual and religious discourse of England or Europe (Jones, 1990, p. 3). On the other hand, the 
acculturative type of socio-religious movement originated within ‘the colonial milieu and was led by 
individuals who were products of cultural interaction. The foundation of such a movement may or may 
not have been drawn into the world of British culture, but his followers and those who moved into posi- 
tions of leadership were largely English-educated South Asians influenced by the specific culture of 
England’ (Jones, 1990, p. 3). The Matua religious movement falls in the ‘traditional’ category. The first 
reason is that its leaders were not the product of European education. The second reason is that it was not 
influenced by any philosophical or cultural phenomenon of Europe. In the following sections, it has been 
elaborated with textual evidence. 

The Namasudra movement, like the Mahar movement of Maharashtra and Adi Dravida movement of 
Tamil Nadu, was historically rooted in the nineteenth-century social reformist movements. The socio- 
religious movements that flourished in the British period had been the result of a cultural interaction 
taken place in eighteenth century. Before the arrival of Western culture, India was already experiencing 
the impacts of cultural interaction between indigenous Hindu—Buddhist tradition and foreign Perso- 
Arabic tradition. But the arrival of Western tradition created a radical-and-complex social phenomenon, 
and both of the preceding traditions came under its influence. Jones (1990) outlines this phenomenon 
that it hailed the gospels of equality, liberty, and fraternity, argued for right to education, and initiated 
new forms of economic and business models, thus shaking the traditional-and-static indigenous society 
and lifestyle (p. 14). In this background, one has to examine the socio-religious movements. The socio- 
religious movements had two separate tracks: Cristian missionary movement and non-Christian move- 
ments (Farquhar, 1915, pp. 6-8). The non-Christian movement took shape in four distinct dimensions: 
Hindu Brahminical movement, Buddhist revivalism, Muslim movement, and anti-caste movement. The 
Brahminical movement was influenced by the discovery of ancient Sanskrit tradition pioneered by 
European orientalists, such as Warren Hastings, Sir William Jones, Charles Wilkins, Alexander Hamilton, 
Henry Thomas Colebrooke, among others. The Brahmo Samaj in Bengal, the Arya Samaj in Maharashtra 
were some of the illustrious socio-religious movements led by Brahmins. Buddhist revivalism was pio- 
neered by orientalists, like T. W. Rhys Davids and some native scholars, like Anagarika Dharmapala, 
Iyothee Thass. Muslim movement took place in Bengal and Uttar Pradesh. The Farazi movement 
emerged among Bengali Muslims and Aligarh movement was led by Sir Syed Ahmed Khan in Aligarh. 
Although Brahminical movement sought to justify ancient Vedic tradition and Muslim movement its 
Quranic tradition, the anti-caste movement sought to terminate caste system and to attain self-respect 
and modernity. The anti-caste sentiment was propelled by modern education introduced in India by 
British rule. Since the so-called lower castes or untouchables were denied right and access to education, 
they could not become resistant. Once it happened, rationality and social consciousness preoccupied 
them. Right from the 1850s, a great many anti-caste leaders emerged in their respective community and 
sought to mobilize and modernize their fellow people. Iyothee Thass (1845-1914) and Periyar 
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(1879-1973) in Tamil Nadu; Sri Narayan Guru (1856-1928) in Kerala; Jyotirao Phule (1827-1890), 
Savitribai Phule (1831-1897), and Ambedkar (1891—1956) in Maharashtra; Mangu Ram (1886-1980) in 
Punjab; Swami Achootananada (1879-1933) in Uttar Pradesh; Bhagya Reddy Varma (1888-1939) in 
former Hyderabad state, among other social crusaders organized their fellow marginalized people both 
culturally and politically. They put their hands in identity formation for each of these castes they belonged 
to through promoting education, reviving cultural heritage, and nurturing political and social mobiliza- 
tion. Their anti-caste movement was primarily formulated to bring forth religious and cultural emancipa- 
tion of those historically oppressed-and-marginalized people, now popularly known as Dalits. The 
Namasudra movement had localized pattern of caste oppression as its direct context that asked its leaders 
and people to raise their voice against it. In this respect, the Namasudras in remote villages of Bengal, 
such as Orakandi remained outside the periphery of European education and cultural milieu. Harichand 
Thakur, Guruchand Thakur, and their fellow people personally experienced the Brahminical casteism in 
their villages, and it appeared to them that they should fight against it. Their urge did not come via 
European education, nor were they influenced by European culture. It was basically a village-based 
localized form of movement that took shape in religious reform, and later on, in social reform. 


The Namasudra Movement and Matuaism 


Namasudra community has a great lineage of ethnic antiquity, but never been documented before nine- 
teenth century. Although this group of people of lower Gangetic delta is now known as Namasudra, in 
official documents, especially gazettes, census reports, and ethnographic writings, they were called Chandal 
that was ultimately abolished in 1911 census report. Ethnically rooted in erstwhile East Bengal in provinces 
like Faridpur, Khulna, Barishal, Jessore, and others, Namasudra community was one of the indigenous 
groups of people. Before the eighth century, they were the most numerous non-Brahmin groups of people 
(Biswas 70). It has been recognized by many Namasudra scholars that they were socially marginalized 
during the reign of Ballal Sena (Mandal, 2022a p. 63). Although scholars hold different theories addressing 
the reasons of their social marginalization, it has historically been documented by historians that a large 
number of them were converted to Islam because of caste-based oppression during 500 years of Muslim 
rule in Bengal (Mandal, 2022a, p. 66). The extent of caste discrimination in eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies Bengal has been observed by Biswas (2018): ‘Due to the customs and manners of the Brahministic 
religious society, the Namasudras and low caste people were subjected to disrespect and forced to lead a 
detestable life. The high caste Vaishnava Gurus also hated [them]? (p. 85). 

The pre-British Bengal was largely dominated by Brahminical rituals and religious customs that in 
many ways brought misery to common people. Biswas (2018) writes, ‘The society became wretched due 
to practice of superstition, being too ritualistic, and sexual misbehavior of various Vaishnava groups ... 
social and religious standing of the Namasudra and other low caste people became low and disrespectful’ 
(p. 85). This socio-religious profile prepared the ground for a religious movement to grow and develop 
among a section of Namasudras who lived in Gopalganj area in erstwhile East Bengal (Figure 1). 
Historically speaking, it was Haridas Biswas or popularly known as Harichand Thakur who organized 
his fellow people in his village Orakandi (Figure 2) and led a protestant movement against local Brahmins 
and Vaishnavas who insulted Namasudras and oppressed them in all possible means (Mandal, 2022b, 
p. 14). The popular narrative regarding the sainthood of Harichand says that one day he had experienced 
self-revelation, an epiphanic manifestation of his divine power and foresight, and from that time 
onwards, he, with his newly discovered divine power, launched his religious movement (Lahiri, 2020, 
pp. 56-57). 


Biswas 


Figure |. Present-day Bangladesh or Erstwhile East Bengal; the Ethnic Homeland of Majority of the 
Namasudras. 


Courtesy: From Five Barley Loaves: Australian Baptists in Global Mission, 1864-2010, p. 1. 


Figure 2. Orakandi at Faridpur District (Now Gopalganj District); the Jerusalem of Matua Religion. 
Courtesy: From Five Barley Loaves: Australian Baptists in Global Mission, 1864-2010, p. 1. 
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Biswas (2017) contextualizes Harichand’s temperament that made him an anti-caste rebel in his own 
time and region: ‘He had a deep understanding about the sufferings of the untouchables. His program 
was nothing but to put an end to this curse. He did not believe in the caste system and disowned the 
instructions of the Vedas in this regard’ (p. 231). His search was relentless and thought provoking and he 
turned to protest against prevailing religious malpractice he witnessed in his family and villages. Mondal 
(2021) observes that Harichand encountered the religious tyranny of local Brahmin priests and Vaishanava 
gurus in his village. His rebellious temperament germinated right at that time when he was young 
(pp. 102-103). He felt to rebel against it and wanted to replace it with a new one, since people’s lifestyle 
was very much dominated by religion. His orientation to religious reform was felt in his engaged discus- 
sion with local religious leaders. Mondal (2021) writes that Harichand 


began to develop a philosophical thought that began to develop in him at Orakandi. He ... engaged him in deep 
spiritual thinking. He used to sit ... under a Bakul tree and engaged in deep thought and meditation. In such a 
meditative state, in the middle of the night, he attains self-realization and self-knowledge, when he initiates a new 
religion, the Matua Dharma. (p. 105) 


Biswas (2018) reviews young Harichand’s active religious engagement in another way: ‘Harichand 
Thakur formed a Kirtan group with his friends, Nabakumar Roy, Balai Chand, Gobinda Biswas from 
Orakandi, and their group became popular in Orakandi and in the adjoining villages of Mallakandi, 
Ghritakandi, and Routkhamar’ (pp. 84-85). Gradually Harichand (Figure 3) became popular among his 
friends and community around Orakandi, Gopalganj. He organized common people around him gradu- 
ally and addressed social issues, primarily caste-based oppression and social marginality. It was 
Harichand who understood that Brahminical society did not recognize their religious right; it deprived 
them of having a religion of their own. Although his religious movement had not been properly histori- 
cized, it can be assumed that he started his religious movement in his thirties, that is, around 1840s. 


Figure 3. Sri Sri Harichand Thakur (1812-1878); the Founder of Matuaism. 
Courtesy: Wikipedia. https://matuachetanaimages.blogspot.com/20| 6/05/harichand-thakur-image.html 
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His religious movement soon became known as Matua movement. Biswas (2018) examines the term 
‘Matua’ and comments that 


The ‘Matua’ word came from ‘Mattata’ or ‘Matoara’ which means obsessed or infatuation. The word ‘Mato’ has 
been used for being absorbed in ‘Nam Sankirtan’ (Chanting in the name of God). In rural insinuation, the word 
‘Mato’ was first used but in respect of ‘Harinam Sankirtan’ the word ‘Matoara’ or ‘Matatta’ to them is the name- 
sake of deep meditation. The devout people who get engaged in the name of Hari and do not recognize the role of 
the Brahmin preceptors and disobey the rules of the Vedas and get contentment of spiritual and earthly pleasures 
in chanting the name of Hari and devotion to His love only are called Matua. (p. 85) 


Harichand got a strong grip under his feet, and he launched his religious movement with Twelve 
Commandments among his followers. Bipul Kumar Roy mentioned them in his book on Namasudra 
community. They are translated into English in the following: (a) Always speak the truth; (b) Acknowledge 
the wife of another person as your mother; (c) Show loving kindness to all living creatures; (d) Do not 
follow caste-based discriminatory system; (e) Show respect to your parents; (f) Always remain vigilant 
about the adverse impact of six sins; (g) Do not disrespect others’ religion; (h) Discard the fake appear- 
ance in the name of devotion; (i) Work with hands and pray the god with lips; (j) Build the temple of Hari 
(Harichand himself) at home; (k) Pray every day; (1) Be devotional to Harichand and maintain a pious, 
religious life (Roy, 2022, p. 130). A careful study of Twelve commandments explicate the basic princi- 
ples of Matuaism. The first principle is it is a family-centric religious doctrine that straightway rejects 
Vedic theory of renouncing family or becoming a Sannyasi. The second principle is complete rejection 
of caste system that is rooted in Vedic culture. The third principle is it promotes the ethics of work, rather 
than devotional outpouring. And the fourth principle is, it is both egalitarian and equalitarian, preaching 
the universal love and brotherhood, rather than social hierarchy and oppression. Biswas (2017) outlines 
following three principles: ‘The first is its anti- Vedic stand. The second is its ideas of exerting physical 
labour to cope with the poverty ... the third one is its thought of self-absorption into ecstasy through 
meditation’ (p. 231). Although the idea of meditation does not find too much practical application for the 
simple reason that Namasudra community was poor and did all sorts of manual works, its theory of hate 
kam mukhe nam or ‘work with hands, and pray with mouth’ became a simplified-yet-logical interpreta- 
tion of a new religious tradition fit for each family. On the other hand, it discarded many kinds of obtru- 
sive Vedic rituals and Brahminical dominance in religious affairs. Its origin and development among 
peasant Namasudras conformed to simple form of religious teachings and family-oriented rituals. 
Harichand himself was a Namasudra and he, like the Buddha, used local dialect for communicating with 
the common people. These are some reasons that local people, despite being dominated by Vaishnavas 
and Brahmins, gradually drew towards this new religious phenomenon and became Matuas. Biswas 
(2018) evaluates the growth and development of Matuaism in the following way: ‘The evolution of 
‘Matua’ community in the primary staged banked on emotion, devotion and spirituality but subsequently, 
the community developed in a multifaceted social and cultural atmosphere and one could observe the 
progression of the reforms in Matua community’ (p. 86). He further adds, ‘Due to changes and enlarge- 
ment of Matua ideologies since long, the “Matua” concept now has taken a special form of movement 
where with religious spirituality, the movement for removal of socio-economic backwardness of the so- 
called untouchables has got priority’ (p. 87). 

Harichand’s life and work was poetically kept on record by a great devotee-cum-poet named 
Tarakchandra Sarkar. First published in 1916, Sri Sri Harililamrita (Figure 4) (Miracles of Sri Harichand 
Thakur) became the Bible of Matua community. It provided them a true essence of what can be called an 
organized religion. Some important sermons of Harichand Thakur are provided below in English 
translation: 
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Figure 4. Sri Sri Harililamrita or ‘Miracles of Sri Harichand Thakur’; a Verse Hegiography on the Life and Work 
of Harichand Thakur Composed by Poet-cum-devotee Tarakchandra Sarkar and Published in 1916. 


Courtesy: Wikipedia. https://www.facebook.com/SriSriHariLilamrita/ 


1. Maintain your family life with your wife,/There, you will become a householder, a forest dweller, 
and a renunciant together (Sarkar, 2022, p. 2). 

2. Empathy for all creatures, sophistication in identity, and respect for mankind,/ Except these three, 
all other works are meaningless (Sarkar, 2022, p. 3). 

3. You are a believer, and I am a non-believer,/I don’t believe in the purity of your scripture (Sarkar, 
2022, p. 11). 

4. Let me consume the remaining of a dog’s food,/Yet, I don’t acknowledge the authority of the 
Vedas (Sarkar, 2022, p. 11). 

5. To teach the lesson of family welfare/ The great Harichand has descended on the earth./ Brahmin, 
Kayastha, Saha, Sudra, and others,/ People of thirty-six castes got together (Sarkar, 2022, p. 23). 


Harichand died in 1878, leaving behind a great religious legacy which was quite vulnerable, since it was 
in its nascent form and practice, that too in and around Orakandi and other adjacent villages in Gopalganj 
only. The man who gave Matuaism its maturity and wider socio-educational stability was Harichand’s 
son Gurucharan Biswas, or popularly known as Guruchand Thakur (1846-1937). Beginning in the year 
1880, Guruchand took hold of his community and vowed to fulfil his great father’s ambition. He realized 
that too much devotional outpouring could lead his people to religious conservatism and turn them being 
irrational. Rather, he insisted on promoting education among marginalized people who were denied right 
to education by Brahmins. Education, according to Guruchand, could make real progress in the life of 
marginalized people; it would help them overcome their social and cultural backwardness. Besides, it 
would make them realize the importance of modernity too. Guruchand (Figure 5) organized a great 
conference and invited his fellow people to join there in a village named Duttadanga, Khulna in 1881. 
In this conference, more than five thousand Namasudras participated (Mandal, 2022b, p. 17). 
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Guruchand delivered his presidential speech there. In his address, he said, ‘We Namasudra are all one 
and from the same mother, we all have the bonding as brothers and sisters and attached with each other 
in kinship, we need to move unitedly on the same path to protect our self-respect’ (quoted in Biswas, 
2018, p. 149). He initiated his education reform across villages from that time. He implored his fellow 
people to open schools in cowshed, in kitchen, in courtyard, since construction of school building was 
beyond the capacity in large scale at that time. Mandal (2022a) evaluates the leadership of Guruchand 
Thakur in the following words: 


He propagated among his disciples the spirit of sincere labour to make them fit for the present modern age. He 
knew that through education the backward and downtrodden people would achieve all-round progress. Spiritual 
liberation was impossible unless they were liberated from the darkness of ignorance.... Uneducated men are of 
no use and they would be exploited and deprived of the bare necessities of life. So they will have to attain the 
same height of education just as the upper-caste or the Varna Hindus of the society. (p. 123) 


He continued his education reform among Namasudras, and on the other hand, he encouraged his people 
to get socially and politically united. He addressed his people in a thunderous voice: ‘My father Harichand 
gave me a command,/ To educate my fellow people from door to door’ (Sarkar, 2022, 39). His first 
meeting with Australian Baptist Dr. Cecil Silas Mead took place in 1906. 

The encounter between Mead and Guruchand was an incident of great historical value because it 
was for the first time that a Western representative got involved in the Namasudra movement. 


EN 


Figure 5. Guruchand Thakur (1846-1937), Son of Harichand Thakur. It Is the Only Real-life Photograph of 
Guruchand Thakur, Taken in a Camera by Dr C. S. Mead Around 1906. 


Courtesy: The Nama Sudras; and Other Address, (1911) p. 8. 
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He instantly became the mediator between the marginalized Namasudras and the British government 
of that province. Guruchand’s education reform, which is one of the great achievements of the historic 
Namasudra movement, was propelled after Dr Mead’s help. A great number of Namasudra educated 
youths emerged at that time. In 1907, many eligible youths got government jobs. First English school 
was established at Orakandi in 1908. In 1911, their former community name Chandal was replaced 
with a new name ‘Namasudra’. It became a reality because of Dr Mead’s rightful intervention between 
poor-and-marginalized Namasudras on one hand, and the provincial British government in Bengal on 
the other. In 1932, Guruchand, like the foundation of Mahabodhi Society by Anagarika Dharmapala 
in 1891, laid down the foundation of the first registered organization of this new religion. In was 
named ‘Hari-Guruchand Mission’ which later on became ‘Hari-Guruchand Matua Mission’. In 1932, 
the first registered girls’ school was laid down at Orakandi under the guidance of Guruchand Thakur. 
It was named ‘Shanti-Satyabhama Balika Vidyalaya’ (Shanti-Satyabhama Girls School). From 1880 
till his death in 1937, Guruchand continued his work of social reform, of education reform, of eco- 
nomic reform, of political awareness, and more importantly, of social unification among his fellow 
marginalized people of Gopalganj and Faridpur, in particular (Mandal, 2022a, pp. 123-124). He 
addressed his people in the most cautious way: ‘If you, the Namasudras, want to live,/You must be 
educated./ I am telling you, if there is an illiterate fellow in your house,/ Do not call him a Namasudra./ 
Respect, him, trust him who is an educated fellow,/ Construct your society anew after your education’ 
(Sarkar, 2022, p. 39). Mandal (2022b) evaluates the contribution of Guruchand Thakur in the follow- 
ing words: 


Guruchand’s was a total movement. Like his father, he was ready to embrace everybody within his fold—all 
Dalit and ‘lower caste’ groups Kunbhakar, Kapali, Mahishya, to Das, Chamar, Poundra, Tnaati, Malakar, even 
Minority groups, like Muslims. This was truly a resistance of the subaltern, and more specifically, the caste- 
subaltern’. (p. 18) 


In this way, he tried to fulfil the ambition of his great father. His life and work was poetically kept on 
record by a great poet Mahananda Haldar who had gained a firsthand experience of Guruchand’s life and 
work. It is known as Sri Sri Guruchand Charit (Figure 6) or ‘Narrative of Life and Work of Sri Guruchand 
Thakur’ and published in 1943. To evaluate Guruchand’s contribution in mobilizing his fellow people 
and in reconstructing Matua religion, it can be said that Guruchand Thakur carried forward the religious 
movement of his father to meet the social and political needs for his people in twentieth century. In this 
respect, Matuaism as a religion, owes its spiritual legacy to Harichand, whereas it owes its sociopolitical 
legacy to Guruchand. Both of them put together, Matuaism has emerged as a new, vibrant religious 
culture (Figure 7) for more than hundred years among a great number of Namasudra community. Das 
(2018) outlines six essential dimensions of the entire Matua religious movement with the combined 
leadership of Harichand Thakur and Guruchand Thakur: (a) Anti-caste movement took shape into a 
strong anti-Brahminical movement, especially a strong reaction against Brahminical priesthood; (b) 
Anti-Brahminical movement took strong shape into an independent religious movement with essential 
need of its own god, own scripture, own philosophy, own ethics, own rituals, and own sociopolitical 
doctrine; (c) An independent religious movement took shape into a social reform, since poor people 
living in village society were suffering from all possible forms of social disadvantages, including low 
social status and lack of dignity; (d) Social reform took shape into economic reform, since they were poor 
and illiterate; (e) Economic reform took shape into a political and nationalist movement, since economic 
prosperity brings upgradation in lifestyle and thoughts; and (f) With all five dimensions, the Matua reli- 
gion eventually became an all-round socio-religious movement that hailed self-respect on one hand, and 
equality, liberty, and fraternity in the society on the other (pp. 80-81). 
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Figure 6. Sri Sri Guruchand Charit, or Narrative of Life and Work of Sri Guruchand Thakur, Written by Poet 
Mahananda Haldar in 1943. 


Courtesy: Picture taken from the front cover of the aforementioned book kept in author’s personal collection. 


Figure 7. Harichand Thakur and His Wife Shanti Mata; the God and Goddess in Matuaism. 


Courtesy: Selected from research fieldwork of present writer. 


Matuaism and Its Religious Essence 


Smart (1993) discusses seven dimensions of religion in his comparative study between Buddhism and 
Christianity. They are: (a) Practical and ritual dimension; (b). Experiential dimension and emotional 
dimension; (c). Narrative or mythical dimension; (d) Doctrinal or philosophical dimension; (e) Ethical 
and legal dimension; (f) Social and institutional dimension; and (g) Material dimension (pp. 12-22). 
Since this paper primarily evaluates the making of Matua religion, the next course of writing will justify 
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the religious essence of Matuaism after reviewing the aforementioned seven dimensions against it. 
Matuaism has given rise to a series of rituals to be celebrated throughout the year, such as hari sabha, 
shanti sabha, mahotsob. Hari sabha which literally means a ceremony of devotees dedicated to Harichand 
is celebrated on every Wednesday at evening at individual house with other villagers gathering and doing 
musical performance followed by religious discussion from their scripture. Celebration of these rituals 
fulfil the performative ecstasy of its followers. Matuaism is experienced through reading scriptures, 
singing and dancing. Its emotional attachment is expressed through their musical performance and social 
bonding. Since most of the Matuas are Namasudras, there lies a common ethnic bonding among them. 
Narrative or mythical dimension abounds in Matuaism as it is evident in their scripture. A great many 
mythical narratives have been created around the life of Harichand. Sri Sri Harililamrita abounds in such 
miracles and legends. In every religious rituals, religious experts tell such stories, thus presenting 
Harichand as divinely attributed entity, an incarnation of God. The philosophical doctrine of Matuaism 
is entrusted in universal brotherhood, equality, liberty, and fraternity, and more importantly in casteless 
social doctrine. Its ethical dimension in equally is entrusted in protest against caste system and 
Brahminical hegemony. It acknowledges the equality of all men and women. The religious and education 
right are equal for all of its adherents. On the other hand, it preaches the loving kindness for all creatures. 
Originally rooted in the Namasudra movement, Matuaism has a distinct social perspective for moderni- 
zation and progress. Its main concern was to eradicate religious, educational, and economic backward- 
ness of millions of marginalized people. The educational and political movement of Guruchand Thakur 
is an apt doctrine of social welfare. Considering the material dimension of Matuaism, it prescribes the 
foundation of Hari Temple in the house of its adherents. It can be argued that Matuaism with its more 
than hundred years of religious and cultural tradition, has fulfilled the aforementioned seven dimensions 
in its theological discourse. 


Contemporary Sociopolitical Dimension of Matuaism 


It is quite evident that the partition of Bengal into East Pakistan and West Bengal in 1947 was the severest 
jolt that destroyed the well-organized community life of the Namasudras in Gopalganj, Faridpur, Khulna, 
Jessore, Barishal, and other places. These districts, especially, Gopalganj and Faridpur were location of 
Matua stronghold, so as the Namasudra movement. But the partition of Bengal made Namasudras, and 
many other caste-groups as unwanted minority in newly created Muslim-majority East Pakistan. The result 
was a Series of mass exodus of Namasudra and other minority groups from their motherland East Bengal to 
West Bengal, Assam, Tripura, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Madhya Pradesh, Odisha, Andhra Pradesh, 
Maharashtra, Uttar Pradesh, Uttarakhand in India. Mandal (2022a), in his recent study on the Namasudra 
community, observes that the Namasudra refugees suffered the most compared to the upper caste refugees 
in the post-partition social scenario (p. 217). The reason he cited was their economic liability, since most of 
them were peasants having closer tie with the soil, compared to other professions (pp. 207-218). Biswas 
(2016) also points out that Namasudra refugees being marginalized, they could not respond to the overnight 
exodus to India; rather, their fate was largely determined by their profession that made them completely 
dependent on fishing and cultivation (p. 265). Although their exodus was relatively low during the first two 
decades since 1947, it increased after 1971 when minority communities, especially Namasudras suffered at 
the hand of West Pakistani forces (Mondal, 2022a, p. 217). Their population in West Bengal increased from 
11.1% in 1971 to 16.1% in 1991 (Biswas, 2016, p. 298). In 2011 census report, the Namasudra population 
in West Bengal is 3,504,642 (Biswas, 2020, p. 11). With the arrival of refugees, the refugee movement in 
West Bengal took a centre stage among upper caste politicians. At the initial stages from 1947 to 1971, the 
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Namasudra refugees became the supporters of Congress. During the Communist movement they became 
the supporters of CPIM that ultimately came to power in 1977. But their enchantment got shattered at the 
infamous Marichjhanpi massacre carried through in 1978-1979 by the CPIM government (Mondal, 2021, 
pp. 195-205). Since 2011, most of the Namasudras became the supporters of TMC. In recent years, they 
are turning to BJP. Although they have been unsuccessful in launching a political party of their own, yet 
they have become a decided factor with their demographic strength in the state level and national level 
elections in West Bengal. Although they could not become organized politically, yet the foundation of 
Matua Mahasangha (Matua Association) at Thakurnagar, North 24 Parganas, West Bengal played a signifi- 
cant role in unifying the dispersed, diasporic Namasudras under the banner of Matua religion. Led by 
Pramatha Ranjan Thakur and registered in 1988, Matua Mahasangha at Thakurnagar became the headquar- 
ter of Matua religion in India; and every year, on the occasion of birthday celebration of Harichand Thakur 
and Guruchand Thakur, Thakurnagar becomes the annual meeting place of millions of Indian Matuas, the 
way Orakandi becomes the meeting place of Bangladeshi Matuas on the same occasion in Bangladesh 
(Mandal, 2022a, p. 219). The present activities of Matua Mahasangha consists of organizing village-based 
religious conference regularly, promoting the teachings of Harichand and Guruchand through musical per- 
formance, recitation, folk drama, and public demonstration on social, political, and cultural occasions. 
Hundreds of Matua organizations are being constructed in villages and towns wherever there is a propor- 
tionate population of Matuas. In each organization, there is a gonsai or pagol (religious gurus in Matuaism) 
who oversees the entire mechanism of the organization, leads the local followers on correct religious path, 
officiate in rituals, and controls the religious lifestyle of the local followers. Birth celebration of Harichand, 
of Guruchand, of Shanti Devi, of Satyabhama Devi are being celebrated there. On every Wednesday which 
is the birth day of Harichand, they organize hari sabha in those organizations. On the other hand, local fol- 
lowers organize Hari Sabha in their house on the same day. From birth to death, Matua religion prescribes 
a set of rules and customs to be followed. It also prescribes the priests of its own in the place of Brahmin 
priest to officiate all kinds of religious and familial rituals and customs. Matua organizations also under- 
stood the importance of digitization. Both individual performers and representatives of Thakurnagar 
Thakurbari promote the Matua religion through musical performance, recitation, and folk dramas. YouTube, 
Facebook, and other social networking sites have been widely used in this work. Google Meet, Zoom Meet 
have also been widely used by Matuas to organize online live conferences. Hundreds of videos have been 
available on YouTube to promote the Matua culture across the globe. The foundation of International Matua 
Mission with representatives from different countries is a great landmark in this respect. Mandal (2022a) 
observes the present scenario of Matua Mahasangha and comments on its cultural, social, and political 
capabilities in the following words: 


Their social and emotional needs explain the re-emergence of the Matua Mahasangha in the 1980s. Namasudras’ 
struggle for resettlement acquired a new dimension when citizenship Amendment Act of 2003 denied Indian 
citizenship to those who arrived after 1971. The articulation of their political power in 2010 was a desperate 
response to this contingency. The past of the Namasudras in eastern Bengal, thus continue to define the param- 
eters of Namasudra politics in West Bengal even to date. (p. 217) 


Conclusion 


Religion as an institution with its rules and customs is found quite a deadly instrument in the hand of 
privileged or elite groups of people who dominate the underprivileged groups in a culture. It is need- 
less to say that Islamic culture despite being egalitarian, has given rise to majority Sunni and minority 
Shia, a schism causing communal violence. On the other hand, it has been historically recognized that 
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Hindu revivalism in modern India caused cultural marginalization of many non-Hindu religious tradi- 
tions, such as Buddhism. The religious tradition in India with its broad division being Hindu, Buddhist, 
Jain, Sikh does not exhaust the discourse of religious pluralism. Rather, religious movements in 
modern India has added many important chapters to understand the alternative religious culture that 
flourished from underprivileged or marginalized society. In this framework, Matuaism has to be rec- 
ognized as a new religious culture that flourished among marginalized Namasudras of Gopalganj and 
Faridpur in erstwhile East Bengal (now in Bangladesh). Its journey since 1947 has been equally sig- 
nificant, that millions of Namasudra refugees (most numerous among East Bengali refugees in India) 
have been carrying their religious tradition in different regions wherever they got settled in India. West 
Bengal being the centre of its religious culture in India, Matuaism has been nourishing its religious 
doctrine that is based on anti-caste movement on one hand, and equality, liberty and fraternity among 
men and women in all aspects of life on the other. Matuaism, a religious movement that developed in 
a remote village Orakandi in erstwhile East Bengal in the nineteenth century among one former 
untouchable caste, has become a strong cultural identity over the years. Since 1947, its followers got 
dispersed throughout the subcontinent, including Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Odisha, Chhattisgarh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Andhra Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh, Uttarakhand, and in New York, USA. 
Although Matua Namasudras became a diasporic community in post-1947 south Asia, they carried out 
their religious culture to their new lands. They have preserved it, and through daily exercise, popular- 
ized it. In this respect, Matua religion, which was constrained in erstwhile East Bengal before 1947, 
now has become a popular religion in the South East Asia. In the discussion done so far, a large 
section of the Namasudra community who were regarded as untouchables, have now become creator 
of a powerful religion the making of which is a significant addition to modern religious movements in 
South East Asia. 
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